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OENl&RAL TAYLOR S LITTER TO OAPTAIK ALLISON. 

Baton Rouob, Apeil 22, 1848. 

Dear Sir, — My opiniam have lo often been misconceived and misrepre- 
■ented, that I deem it dne to myself, if not to my friendB, to make a brief 
exposition of them upon the topics to which yon have called my attention. 

I have consented to the use of my name as a candidate for the Pre«- 
dency. I have frankly avowed my own distrust of my fitness for this high 
station ; but having, at the solicitation of many of my countrymen, takoi 
my position as a candidate, I do not feel at liberty to sunender that position 
until my friends manifest a wish that I should retire fipom it I will then 
most gladly do so. I have no private purposes to accomplish, no party pro- 
jects to build up, no enemies to punish — ^nothing to serve but my country. 

I have been very often addressed by letter, and my ophuons have been 
asked upon ahnost every question that might occur to the writers as affiscting 
the iateraet of theur country or their party. I have not always responded 
to these inquiries, for various reasons. 

* I confess, whilst I have great caidinal principles whidi will regulate my 
political life, I am not sufficiently fomiliar with all the mmute details of 
political legislatwn, to give solemn pledges to ezeit mys^ to carry out this 
or defisat that measure. I have no concealment I hold no opinion which 
I would not readily prochiim to my assembled countrymen ; but crude im* 
j^-easions upon matters of policy, which may be right to-day, and wrong to- 
moRow, are, perhi^, not the best test of fitnesi for office. One who can- 
Mi be trusted without pledges, cannot be confided in mefely on account of 
them. 

I will proceed, however, now to respond to your inquiries. 

First — I reiterate what I have so often said^-I am a Whig. If elected 
I would not be the mere President of a party. I would endeavor to act 
independent of party domination. I shoukl feel bound to administer the 
government untrammelled by party schemes. 

Second. — ^The veto power. The power given by the constitution to the 
Executive to mterpose his veto, is a high conservative power ; but in my 
opinion, should never be exercised except in cases of clear violation of the 
constitution, or manifest haste and want of consideration by Congress. In- 
deed, I have thought that for many years past the known opinions and 
wkhes of the Exeentivey have ex ew ised ondoe and faqurioiis inflnence npoo 
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the legislative depertment of the government ; and for this cause I have 
thooght oar system was in danger of undergoing a great change from its 
true theory. The personal opinions of the individual who may happen to 
occupy the Executive chair, ought not to control the action of Congress 
upon questions of domestic policy ; nor ought his objections to be interposed 
where questions of constitutional power have' been settled by the various de- 
partments of government, and acquiesced in by the people. 

Third, — ^Upon the subject of the tariff, the currency, the improvement 
of our great highways, rivers, lakes, and harbors, the will of the people, as 
expressed through their representatives in Congress, ought to be respected 
and carried out by the Executive. 

Fourth. — ^The Mexican war. I sincerely rejoice at the prospect of peace. 
My life has been devoted to arms, yet I look upon war at all times, and 
under all circumstances as a national calamity, to be avoided, if compatible 
with the national honor. The principles of our government, as well as its 
true policy, are opposed to the subjugation of other nations and the dismem- 
berment of other countries by conquest In the language of the great 
Washington, " Why should we quit our own to stand on foreign ground." 
In the Mexican war our national honor has been vindicated ; and in dic- 
tating terms of peace we may well affi>rd to be forbearing and even mag- 
n^imous to a fallen foe. 

These are my opinions upon the subjects referred to by you, and any re- 
ports or publications written or verbal, from any source, differing in any es- 
sential particular from what is here written, are unauthorized and untrue. 

I do not know that I shall again write upon the subject of national 
politics. I shall engage in no schemes, no combinations, no intrigues. If 
the American people have not confidence in me, they Ou^t not to give me 
their suffirages. If they do not, you know me well enough to believe me, 
when I declare I riiall be content I am too old a soldier to murmur against 
such high authority. 

Z. TAYLOR. 

To Catt. J. S. Allison. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 



PATRICK HENRY A PROPHET. 

Every age produces its men of profound sagacity and of deep 
penetration into the future. Patrick Henry appears to have 
been one of them for his time. When the federal constitution 
was submitted to the Virginia Houfee of Delegates, in June, 
1788, he being a member, his extraordinary talents were aiyay- 
ed against it, chiefly on account of the powers conferred upon 
the president by that instrument. He was honestly alarmed. 
Much as that fundamental law of the American Union has 
been lauded, history demonstrates that Patrick Henry was right 
m his apprehensions, and that he was a prophet of the future. 
The following extracts from Wirt's life of Henry, are among the 
remarkable things he uttered in his place against the adoption 
of the constitution. 

" When this constitution speaks of privileges, there is an am- 
" biguity, Sir, a fatal ambiguity — ^an ambiguity which is very 
" astonishing. * * * My great objection to this government, [the 
" federal constitution,] is, that it does not leave us the means of 
" defending our rights, or of waging war against tyrants. * * * 
" This constitution is said to have beautiful features. But when 
" I come to examine these features, Su*, they appear to me horri- 
" bly frightful. Among other deformities, it has an awful squint- 
" ing. It squints towards monarchy. . . . Where are your checks 
" in this government ? It is on the supposition that all your 
" American governors shall be hdnest, that all the good qualities 
" of the government are founded. Show me that age and coun- 
" try, where the rights and liberties of the people were placed 
" on the sole chance of their rulers being good men, without a 
" consequent loss of liberty. If your American chief be a man 
** of ambition and abilities, how easy is it for him to render him- 
" self absolute ! . . . Away with your president ; we shall have 
**aking!" 

Among the specific^ objections to the constitution made hf 
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Mr. Henry, Mr. Wirt cites the following : " The immense patron- 
"SLge of the president, which would place in his hands the 
" means of corrupting the congress, the navy, and the avmy ; 
" and moreover of distributing throughout the society a band of 
"retainers, in the shape of judges, revenue officers, and tax- 
" gatherers ; which would render him irresistible in any scheme 
" of ambition that he might meditate against the liberties of the 
''country. The power of impeachment is a mere sham and 
"mockery, since, instead of being tried by a tribunal, zealous 
" and interested to bring them [public officers] to justice, they 
" were to try each other for offences in which, probably, they 
" would all be mutually interested." 

A prophecy of this kind, uninspired by heaven, should not be 
required to specify the exact forms in which a great principle 
will be developed in the operation of society. It is enough for 
its credit, if it demonstrates an instinctive perception of good or 
of evil to come, as a necessary result of a given structure of the 
social state, and which is subsequently verified by history. Pat- 
rick Henry's chief concern evidently had respect to the powers 
proposed to be conferred on the president by the constitution ; 
and subsequent events, as developed in the administration of the 
federal government, have abundantly proved that this concern 
was not without foundation. The shocks experienced by the 
constitution, in the repeated abuse of this very power, which 
gave Mr. Henry so much anxiety, have caused it to lean Uke 
the tower of Pisa, till the beholder is concerned for its safety. 
All the world have admired the structure, and spoken loudly in 
its praise ; and all the world are beginning to feel that it must, 
sooner or later, fall to the ground. Thousands are heard to say, 
that the power of the president will be the iiiin of the nation. 

THE POWER OF IMPEACHMENT NO CHECK. 

As Patrick Henry said, "the power of impeachment is a 
"mere sham and mockery." It was given as a check, as a 
balance ; but experience proves that it is no check at all, and 
that it might as well not be there. Who would have thought^ 
even four years ago, that the president of the United Statea 
could of himself, and alone, make war ? And yet he has done it^ 
irith the jaost perfect impunity. He has wielded the greatest 
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9Sid moel ntomeiitadB power <^ a govemmeaity which was ex- 
preaafy mbibited to him hj the eoDstitation^ and which was 
reserved to the l^islative branch ; and he has done it without 
encountering a single attempt for redress hj impeachment. 
And yet this power, thus usurped, might, in given circum- 
stances, overthrow the government, and force it to yield to a 
military despotism. It is a means directly in the path to that 
end. " If," as Patrick Henry said, " your American chief be a 
" man of ambiti(m and abilities, how easy is it for him to render 
" himself absolute ! The army [and the navy] is in his hands ; 
" and if he be a man of address, it will be attached to him ; and 
*' it will be the subject of long meditation with him to seize the 
"first auspicious moment to accomplish his design/' If the 
president can make a foreign aggressive war, and force the na- 
tion into it, it may not happen more than once more, before he 
will return with the army at his heels, march upon the capitol, 
and silence the voice .of the representatives of the people, who 
alone are authorized by the constitution to make war. If the 
president makes war, the nation k forced to adopt it, as in the 
war with Mexico. And who does not see the amazing rapidity 
with which war accumulates power in the hands of a president, 
and the frightful momentum with which it may be turned on 
the Uberties of the country ? 

That the power of the president should be the ruin of the 
nation, does not imply its extinction, but the perversion of the 
design of its government and institutions to some other purpose 
not contemplated in its origin. It may be a military despotism, 
or it may be a less obnoxious form of monarchy. But a free 
government can hardly be superseded, except by the opposite 
extreme. It is easier to transform a monarchy into a republic, 
than to stop at a mild form of monarchy in the overthrow of 
the hberties of a nation. They who usurp authority are always 
forced to sdze it with a strong hand, and to fortify it with 
severe, oftoi with sanguinary measures. 

PATBONAOB AND THE VETO. 

The immense and comprehensive system of patronage given 
by the constitation to the president, laying its hand on every 
part^ puke, and fibre of the Union, is undoubtedly a most un* 
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fMomto Mm of fliai mstmment. But the veto power, as it 
baa been oon^nied and employed, is the great sore on the body 
politio. But for this, legislation might be made to remedy 
ntw>b of the OTils of presidential patronag^e. Possibly it might 
cure tb^oa. But so long as the veto is permit|;ed to occupy 
tbe position into which it has been thrust for many years, in 
TiolatiiMi of its intention, the constitution can never work out 
its intended purposes, but it will become more and more de- 
ranged, till the whole machinery will be out of order, and 
break up by the collision of its parts. 

OONSTITUnONAL DESIGN OF THB VSTCl. 

We have a key to the design of this power in the Y3d number 
of the Federalist, a work composed of papers written by the 
ablest statesmen of the time, and published contemporaneously 
with the organization of the federal government, with a view to 
expound and defend the constitution. In answer to the objec- 
tions to the veto power, that paper says : — 

"The propensity of the legislative department to intrude 
" upon the rights, and to absorb the powers of the other de- 
" partments, has been already more than once suggested, [in 
" previous numbers] ; the insufficiency of a mere parchment 
"delineation of the boundaries of each, has also been re- 
" marked upon ; and the necessity of furmshing each with con- 
"stitutional arms for its own defence, has been inferred and 
" proved. From these clear and indubitable principles, results 
" the propriety of a negative, either absolute or qualified, in the 
"executive, upon the acts of the legislative branches. With- 
" out the one or the other, the former would be absolutely un- 
" able to defend himself against the depredations of the latter. 
" He might gradually be stripped of his authority by successive 
*' resolutions, or annihilated by a single vote. And in the one 
" mode or the other, the legislative and executive powers m^ht 
" speedily come to be blended in the same hands. If even no 
" propensity had ever discovered itself in tjie legislative body, 
" to invade the rights of the executive, the rules of reasoning 
"and theoretic propriety, would of themselves teach us, that 
''the one ought not to be left to the mercy of the other, but 
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^* ought to possess a constitutional and effectual power of self- 
'' defence. . . . Uhe propriety of the thing [the veto] turns 
''upon the supposition, that the love of power may sometimes 
" betray it [the legislatiye branch] into a disposition to encroach 
" upon the rights of the other members of the goyemment. . . . 
*' The primary inducement to conferring the power in question 
*' upon the executive, is to enable him to defend himself. . . . 
" llie superior weight and influence of the legislative body in a 
" free government, and the hazard to the executive in a trial d 
*' strength with that body, afford a satisfactory security, tiiat 
** the negative would generally be employed with great caution, 
" and that in its exercise, there would oftener be room for a 
'* charge of timidity than of rashness. A king of Great Brit- 
" am, with all his train of sovereign attributes, and with all the 
<< influence he draws from a thousand sources, would, at this 
" day, hesitate to put a negative upon the joint resolution of the 
** two houses of parliament. ... A very considerable period 
*' has elapsed since the negative of the crown has been exer- 
<< cised. ... It is evident, that there would be greater danger 
" of his [the president's] not using this power when necessary, 
** than of his using it too often or too much. ... In the case 
** for which it is chiefly designed, that of an immediate attack 
** upon the constitutional rights of the executive," <fec. 

Here, then, is a document indited by one of the first minds, 
and by one of the greatest statesmen of the country, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, in association with such men as James Madison 
and John Jay, who entered into these labors expressly to ex- 
poimd and defend the constitution, at the moment when it was 
going into operation ; and such are the primary and chief rea- 
sons assigned for the veto : first, " the propensity of the legisla- 
" tive department to intrude upon the rights, and absorb the 
" powers of the other departments ;" and next, " to defend the 
'' executive from an immediate attack upon his constitutional 
" rights V* But what is history ? The very reverse of these an- 
ticipations and of this reasoning. It is the rights of the legisla- 
ture alone that have been invaded, and invaded by the executive 
hand. It is that body that requires the shield of a veto against 
the executive and not the latter against the former. 

1* 
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A STRONG EXECUTIVE. 

In another of these papers of the Federalist, vfrom under the 
same hand, we read, '' A feeble executive impUes a feeUe exe- 
Vcution of the government." If a strong executive was what 
was sought for, there surely has been no disappointment. It is 
.some time since a British writer, in the Edinburgh Review, said, 
that, in twenty-five years, the president of the United States 
would be the most powerful man in the world, in his official 
prerogatives. What constitutional monarch would now dare to 
use the veto ? It is going on two hundred years since the 
British sovereign dared to do it, and it will never be done there 
again. And yet, with what prodigality and temerity has it 
been thrown back in the face of the legislative power, by the 
president of the United States ; and never, in any single case, 
for the reason specified in the above citations as the primary 
and chief design of the power. For nearly twenty years, many 
of the most important acts of Congress have been strangled 
in the cradle by the veto, till the great question in legislaC- 
tion has become, not what the people want, nor what their rep- 
resentatives think is best for them ; but what the president will 
let them have ! The incursions of this power have been so 
gradual and stealthy, and so well contrived to be fortified by 
party prejudice, that little chance has been given to arraign 
their propriety with success. Though a direct and obvious 
violation of the design of the constitution, they have been vin- 
dicated by the letter of that instrument, till they have grown, 
first into the sanction of use, and next into the sanction of a 
claimed and conceded right ; and thus, by force of precedent 
and of habit, the people have become tame under an outrage on 
their rights, which, in other circumstances, would have shocked 
them even to contemplate as possible. For it is nothing more 
nor less than the prevalence and sway of the will of one man 
over the popular will as expressed by its representatives. Call 
it, if you please, the judgment of one man, it is still against the 
judgfnent of a majority of the legislators, most of whom, possi- 
bly, have a better judgment than he ; and the sum totol of 
their judgment wouldin all cases be safer than his ilmM^ wbeti 
arrayed against theirs. 
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THE TRIBUNITIAN POWER* 

Preposterous as it may seem, it has been claimed for the veto 
in the hands of the president, that it occupies the place of the 
Eoman Tribunitian power. The only resemblance is that the 
same word, veto, is applied to both ; or rather, that this word 
is borrowed from the lips of the Roman Tribunes. Further than 
that, there is no likeness. The Roman Tribune was the imme- 
diate representative of the people, of the plebeians, himself 
always a plebeian. He stood up in their place, spoke for them ; 
and when he cried out, " Veto," the measure proposed was 
killed. The institution of the Roman Tribimate was a compro- 
mise between the patricians and plebeians, when the latter were 
in a state of rebellion, that the rights of the latter might be se- 
cured. The Roman Tribune, in the origin of the institution, 
was not an administrator of law, nor an executive officer. His 
sole function was to say nay, for the people whom he repre- 
sented, when an obnoxious measure was proposed ; whereas, 
the effect of the presidential veto is to subvert the will of the 
people, as expressed by their representatives. 

THE PRESIDENT NOT THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PEOPLE. 

Besides that the president is the supreme executor of the 
laws, and may be interested in them for himself alone, he is 
raised to his office, not by the people immediately or directly, 
but by three separate stages, and indirectly : — ^first, by the ac- 
tion of the people in appointing electors on the basis of repre- 
sentation to the house of representatives ; next, by their action 
in appointing senatorial electors, on a different principle ; and 
thirdly, by the action of the electoral college. There is a fourth 
stage, when the election goes into the house of representatives ; 
and another when the electors are appoiated by the state legis- 
lature. Although the action of the people is first, the ultimate 
action is very remote from th^m^ and their will is liable to be 
disappomted, when the election goes into the house. Though 
they make the president, in the sense that he cannot be made 
without them, he is not their representative. They are repre- 
sented in a very different place, on the floor of Congress, in the 
lower chamber. Even the senators are not their immediate 
representatives. Besides all this, the very nature and tendency 
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of the executive functions of the president, are to quench all 
sympathy in his breast with the passive subjects of those func- 
tions. How absurd, then, to call the presidential veto a Tribu- 
miian power, when, in fact, it is the very reverse of that, and 
instead of being an echo of the voice of the people, it silences 
that voice, and does nothing else. The very design of the Ro- 
man Tribunate would require representatives immediately from 
the ranks of the people, to veto the acts of the president. 
*' For," says Dr. Anthon, in his edition of Smith's Dictionary, 
" the purpose for which they [the Roman Tribimes] were ap- 
" pointed, was only to afford protection against abuse on the 
" part of patrician magistrates." The presidential veto, there- 
fore, considered as a Tribunitian power, is a solecism — a paradox. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL VETO A KINGLT PREROGATIVE. 

There is something so revolting to republican feeling in this 
power, that one is astonished at the boldness with which it has 
been employed by successive presidents of the United States, 
and not less astonished at the impunity of the practice. It is 
the most regal and absolute power that could be named. It 
has repeatedly subverted the most important measures ever de- 
vised for the good of the coimtry, and wielded a most momen- 
tous and disastrous influence over its destiny, not only by 
throwing the will of the nation off the track, and d^hing it in 
pieces, but by putting on another train, freighted with goods 
and wares to suit the usurper. Is this republicanism— democ- 
racy ? If the people cannot be trusted with their own affairs, 
through their representatives, then let us have a king in name 
as well as in fact. It is evident, as we have seen, that the con- 
stitution was never intended to authorize the use of this power 
in such cases as those to which it has generally been applied ; 
and it may be regarded as a subject of profound regret, that 
the veto was allowed any further than to return a bill, with rea- 
sons for reconsideration, to be finally submitted to a majority, 
as in its first passage. The constitution has been perverted, 
abused, violated^-certainly violated, if such was not its inten- 
tion ;— one violation has led to another, and another, till the of- 
fence has become a claimed and conceded right, and may be 
committed with impunity. Last of all, in the progress, and as 
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a result of these usurpations, the president himself makes war^ 
when the Congress is in session, without even consulting them ; 
and that, too, is done with impunity ! For, as Patrick Henry 
said, "the power of impeachment is a mere sham and mockery." 
It cannot be done, and never will be done, under the present 
constitution ; and the president knows it. He may, therefore, 
dp what he pleases. There is no check. If he is unpopular, 
and has no chance of re-election, the cheapest way, as every 
one will see, is to bear with patience his maladministration to 
the end of its term. Or, if he is popular, then it will be im- 
possible to impeach him against the will of his party. This 
provision of the constitution, in its practical operation, is, there- 
fore, an entire failure, and can never be employed as a check 
or balance-power against executive usurpation — except in cases 
of such flagrant violation of the pubhc will as no man would 
have the folly to commit — ^and therefore never. 

THE REMEDY. 

What, then, is to be done ? We have the answer to this 
question in the letter of General Taylor to Captain Allison, placed 
at the head oi this tract. Providentially — ^we hope mercifully — 
after the country, for nearly a generation, was being rapidly 
precipitated in the career of executive usurpation, by the use of 
the veto power and other cognate encroachments on the rights 
of the le^lative department of the government, till war itself 
could be made by the president without subjecting him to im- 
peachment and deposition, without even inconvenience or an- 
noyance to himself, nay, even with some chances of praise and 
glorification, the very agent of the unlawful aggression, who, as 
a subordinate of the national executive, was obliged to obey or- 
ders, suddenly looms up before the eye of the. nation as no 
common character, becomes a candidate for the presidency, and 
offers the first pledge ever given from that position, to put an 
end to this alarming usurpation, if the people should elevate 
him to that high dignity. 

THE OAUSB OF GENERAL TAYLOr's POSmON AS A CANDIDATE 
FOR THE J>RESIDEN0Y. 

His brilUant achievements on the left bank of the Rio Grande, 
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ihe 8th and 9tb of May, 1846, attracted universal attention; 
Rare talent, singular virtue, a straightforward course in the path 
of duties imposed, under difficulties and impediments of no 
common magnitude, lend success to all his movements, and 
bring victoiy to his standard in every struggle. Unprovided 
by his masters with prudent and adequate means of moving into 
an enemy's country, but ordered forward, he ascends rivers 
without boats, and puts forward his little army without wagons ; 
he boldly storms the heights of Monterey, bristling with muni- 
ments of defence, and crowded with forces sufficient to over- 
match him even on the plain ; compels a capitulation ; keeps 
open communication, as well as he can, with an ill-furnished and 
feebly-guarded base of operations ; pushes onward in the defiles 
of the mountains, to provoke by his weakness an encounter 
with his principal opponent, who was not only at home, in 
the bosom of his own country, but in command of vastly supe- 
rior forces ; draws down upon him the whole po\«ier of the 
enemy, \mder a tried and favorite chieftain, who had won lau- 
rels in a conflict with the arms of Spain ; with four or five to 
one against him, he receives the foe on the field of Buena Vista ; 
and after two days' sanguinary conffict, in the progress of which 
prodigies of valor were enacted, and desperate shocks sus- 
tained, victory again perches on his flag, and the enemy is 
utterly routed. ' 

This brilliant campaign, from Palo Alto to Buena "Vista, ex- 
ecuted under such disadvantages and against such odds, the 
modest dispatches of the hero, and the reports of his simpli- 
city, energy, and humanity, evincing in all his conduct, that he 
was executing a mission not according to his taste, but as a 
duty to his country, all contributed to elevate him, in the course 
of a few months, to a very high place in the general esteem 
and admiration of his countiymen. The war made by the 
president for his own purposes,'*forced his general into a posi- 
tion before the public, as undesired by the former as it was 
unsought by the latter. 

We have made this brief sketch, not from love or admiration 
of military achievements, nor to exalt a military hero, but to 
indicate the means by which the character of General Taylor, 
as fitted for a more important sphere of duty than that of a 
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•oldier, impressed itself on the pablic mind. , He cannot be 
Itccosed of putting himself forward ; he has been brought for- 
ward by circumstances and events, in which, indeed, he has 
been a prominent and important actor, but for no such purpose 
of his own, as that to which they tended, and to which they 
have finally arrived, by making him a candidate for the chief 
magistracy of the Union. The history of the action of his own 
and of the public mind on this subject, is interesting and in- 
structive. The aspirations of his life seem not to have been in 
the direction of the presidency, and he has, doubtless, been as 
much surprised as the world to find lumself a candidate. He 
says, in his letter of July 13, 1847, to J. A. Birkey, Esq. : " If 
" elected to the presidential office, it will be at variance with 
" my most cherished aspirations." And this, m substance, is 
his language in other of his published letters, of the sincerity 
of which there is little reason to doubt, from what is known of 
his character. To shrink from it, however, when called, would 
not be manly, though he might feel himself unfit. It is for the 
public to judge of his fitness. There are many reasons for pre- 
ferring a candidate, the training of whose life has been in the 
discharge of the appropriate functions of a statesman; but 
most general rules have their exceptions ; nor would it be quite 
right, nor truly republican, to bar a man from the highest hon- 
ors of the state, because he serves his country in that capacity 
which, in times of the severest trial of nations, is of the greatest 
and of decisive importance. Who, then, would be a soldier ? 
Was not Washington a soldier ? But it was not because he 
was a soldier that Washington was made president; but be- 
cause of his fitness to serve the exigencies of the state in that 
capacity, and at that peculiar juncture of public affairs. Let 
us see whether there be any thing in the character and position 
of General Taylor to recommend him for this office. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF GENERAL TAYLOR FOR THB PRESIDENCT. 

First, as to his character. From all the evidence which the < 
public have on this point, and that is neither small nor insuffi- 
cient, he is a man of no common capacity ; is in many respects 
very superior; is a true patriot; is a man of great firmness, yet 
tractable; is endowed with stem social and moral virtues; 
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though a soldier, like Washington, he is also, like Washington, 
averse to war, when it can be avoided, and more especially to 
wai*s of conquest ; like Washington he appreciates the import- 
ance of a pacific pohcy towards all nations, (see his letter to 
Capt. Allison) ; and he is personally inclined to civil more than 
to military life, though he is ready to serve his country in any 
capacity, when called. 

But the highest quahfication and the strongest recommenda- 
tion of General Taylor, as a candidate for the presidency, in 
the present' condition of the country, is the peculiar position 
which he occupies in regard to the veto power, and to other 
executive j)rerogatives, which the assertion and use of that 
powpr, as for a long time practised, carry along with it. It is 
impossible that our government and its institutions, as originally 
framed, should long endure these frequent and violent outrages 
on the constitution, without bringing with them grave and mo- 
mentous consequences. This one-man power is rapidly impel- 
ling the country to a crisis of fearful importance. A republic 
cannot long exist, when the free and sovereign legislation of its 
representatives is habitually and effectively opposed. A re- 
public under such restraint, is a solecism. The only course 
and current of freedom, is through the representatives of the 
people. Freedom never did, and never can run, in any other 
channel. If the man chosen, first to lend his official sanction 
to the acts of the legislature, and then to execute their decrees, 
as the minister of the public will, thus expressed, may not only 
veto those acts, but originate measures of his own as substi- 
tutes, and force them upon the legislature and upon the nation, 
it is idle to talk of the existence of freedom in such a state of 
things. It does not exist. And yet such, to a great extent, 
and in an amount ever increasing, has been the action of the 
government of the United States for some twenty years past. 
The warning voice of Patrick Henry, uttered just sixty years 

. ago, is beginning to thunder in the ears of this nation : — " Away 

, " with your president ; we shall have a king." 

In this peculiar posture of the public affairs of this country, 
a candidate for the presidency is presented to the people, who 
stands pledged, by his own «gn-manual, to open again the 
gates of freedom, if elected, and to leave them open ; pledged 
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not to interfere with, but to execute the popular will, as ex- 
pressed by the representatives of the people in Congress assem- 
bled. This is an unexpected promise — a promise than which 
none was more required for an auspicious destiny of the repub- 
lic. Give us a president that will do this, no matter by what 
party name he is. called, and the nation will be free again. But 
under the regal sway of iihe veto power, it cannot be free. 

CAN OEKERAL TAYLOR BE TRUSTED ? 

It will, perhaps, be said, there is a quahfication to his pledge : 
'* except in cases of clear violation of the constitution, or mani- 
" fest haste or want of consideration by Congress ;" and that a 
president, being merely an executive minister, should in no 
case assume to act as a constitutional lawyer, in the origination 
of law. 

General Taylor has well and truly said, in this same docu- 
ment, that ** one who cannot be trusted without pledges, camiot 
" be confided in merely on account of them.*' He professes to 
be a Whig, and the Whig faith is well understood. Here, in 
the matter of the veto, he comes boldly and fully out with a 
Whig principle of supreme importance ; and the question is, 
how much does he mean by it, since it is qualified ? The veto 
power is in the constitution, and is supposed to be there for 
use. General Taylor interprets his own qualification thus: 
" I have thought for many years past, the known opinions and 
" wishes of the executive have exercised undue and injurious in- 
" fluence upon the legislative department of the government ; 
*' and for this cause I have thought our system was in danger 
" of undergoing a great change from its true theory. The per- 
** sonal opinions of the individual who may happen to occupy 
" the executive chair, ought not to control the action of Con- 
" gress upon questions of domestic policy ; nor ought his ob- 
^'jections to be interposed where questions of constitutional 
*' power have been settled by the various departments of gov- 
" emment, and acquiesced in by the people.*' 

Now we think that the history of these " settled questions," 
and " questions acquiesced in by the people," will show that 
they comprehend all that any parties or persons take an in- 
terest in, not excepting that of slavery extension, which has 
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been longer settled, (by the ordinance c^ 1Y87,) and more fully 
acquiesced in, than almost any other. Three things, at leasts 
appear to be evident, from the manner in which General Taylor 
has expressed and interpreted himself. First, " that for many 
" years past," (twenty years in fact,) he thinks the executive 
has imconstitutionally aimed to influence legislation by display- 
ing the veto power ; next, that " the true theory of our syst«n" 
has been changed by this influence, and by the unconstitutional 
use of this power ; and thirdly, that this influence and power 
ought not to interfere with legislation. We think he could not 
mean less than this ; and is not this enough ? Who will ask 
for more ? That he should make war on the constitution itself, 
which gives this power, could hardly have been expected. All 
he could do, apparently, was to pledge himself to restore the 
constitution to its proper basis, the eflect of which undoubtedly 
would be never to use the veto, except to defend the rights of 
the executive against the encroachments of the legislative 
branch of the government, which, as has been shown, was the 
primary and chief design of this power ; and experience proves 
there i& not likely to be any occasion for that. 

But can we rely on this pledge ? Is not General Taylcwr a 
man ? If he should be elected, will he not come under a very 
different set of influences, personal and social, as president, 
from those which act upon him as a candidate ? Will he not 
then make the question of constitutionality, in a matter of this 
kind, broad enough to disappoint the public ? Certainly, Gen- 
eral Taylor is a man, and it is possible that he should disap- 
point an expectation based on such a promise. In the rela- 
tions of life, especially in that of a public agent, and in none 
more than in the chief magistrate of a republic, are we obliged 
to repose a measure of confidence, that those in whom we trust 
will keep faith with us. Before, however, we give our confi- 
dence ui a case so important, so momentous, in any case, in- 
deed, it behooves us to know and understand, as well as we can« 
the persons whom we trust. The character of General Taylcw, 
as a man of ^ good faith, and of a high order of virtue in the 
social relations, is strongly attested and well sustained. His 
social morality is allowed to be uncommonly firm and relialde 
-"-even oi something like an iroa stamp* Firsts then^ his hahifc 
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to, in no small degree, reliable ; but his reputatkm, in this pai^ 
tacnkr, is of great price to himself. From all that is known of 
him, he cannot be regarded as insensible • to fame — to the fame 
of history, which rarely fails to stamp public men truly. Can 
it be supposed that the weakness and moral turpitude of a John 
Tyler should not be appreciated by Zachary Taylor, or that 
Zachary Taylor could easily be tempted into the path that 
leads to the eternal infamy of such a treason ? A moral im- 
possibility is often, if possible, more potent than a physical one; 
and we should as soon expect to see the heavens fail down 
upon the earth, or the earth rise to kiss the heavens, as that 
General Taylor should fail to respect and hold in good faith 
the document from under his own hand, which stands at the 
head of this pamphlet. Certainly it is as good a warrant as 
can be given in such a case ; and that the end which it proposes 
is important, momentous to this nation, has already been 
shown. The want of it is the only thing that has troubled this 
country for the last twenty years ; for all our misfortunes are 
attributable to that cause and its ramifications, directly or in- 
directly ; and the constitution once restored, and made to stand 
erect on its own basis, by the election of General Taylor and 
the redemption of this pledge, would not only be a reform, but 
a virtual regeneration of the republic. 

THE CONSTITUTION A SELF-MOVING POWER. 

When the constitution of the United States is left and per- 
mitted to work according to the intention of its framers, it is a 
machinery that will go of itself, and which cannot go wrong. 
If the president be a good and true patriot, if he confines him- 
self to the appropriate functions of the executive minister of 
the laws, and if he does not assume to think it his duty to make 
laws, or to prevent the making of them, as has been done here- 
tofore, to Uie infinite prejudice of the constitution and of the 
country, his path is plain, and his duties will be easy. In such 
a course, it is not a matter of so great importance that he 
should have been bred a statesman ; it is more necessary that 
he should be a firm executive officer; for such are his appro- 
priate functions. This is the position which the constitution 
kMasflgned to him; and sad will it be £ar the country, aD4 
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fatal to the constitution, if the president, as of late years, should 
continue to claim, or be allowed to exercise, the functions of 
legislation, farther than to give his official sanction to the laws. 

THE PLEDGE OF GENERAL TAYLOR INVOLVES A GREAT REFORM. 

On this point, not to speak of others, (see his letter to Captain 
Allison,) this "pledge points to a complete and thorough reforma- 
tion in the administration of the government ; and it is evident, 
from his own language, in his published epistles on the subject 
of his being a candidate, that he so regards it. He clearly thinks, 
that the constitution has been departed from, and that a reform 
is required, in going back to the original basis of that instru- 
ment. He distinctly and emphatically refers to the jir^t, not to 
the last presidents, as his models. Why this distinction, except 
on the assumption that the former administered the government 
according to the constitution, and that the latter did not ? In* 
his letter to the Hon. J. R. IngersoU, he says : — " If the good 
" people shall think proper to elevate me to the highest office 
" in their gift, I shall feel bound to serve them, if not from in- 
** clination, from a principle of duty ; and I will do so honestly 
** and faithfully, to the best of my ability, in dccordance with the 
** principles of the constitution, as near as I can do so, as it was 
" construed and acted upon by our first presidents, two of whom, 
^' at least, acted so conspicuous a part in framing and completing 
" that instrument, as well as in putting it in operation." The 
pledge in the Allison letter also indicates, by its lucid and well- 
considered terms, that General Taylor wrote it imder a distinct 
and mature conviction of the importance and necessity of a re- 
turn, in the administration of the government of the country, to 
the primitive and true basis of the constitution, and that the 
more modem use of the veto power constitutes one of the widest 
departures from that ground. The pledge, therefore, is definite 
in form, and not less distinct in its meaning, so that a mistake or 
misunderstanding about it, is not possible. General Taylor 
gives his faith in the most solemn manner ; and it would indeed 
be a very solemn result to General Taylor himself, not less than 
to the country, if the people should ever have occasion to ac- 
cuse him of infidelity as to this promise. We cannot see that 
foch an event is morally possible. In the event of his election* 
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iherefoDe, the constitution will be restored, to stand erect on its 
original basis. None can deny, that, by the abuse of the veto 
power, and by other usurpations growing out of that, the con- 
stitution has been made to lean frightfully towards a final over- 
throw% 

GENERAL TAYLOr's PROBABLE REFLECTIONS ON THIS SUBJECT. 

The history of the operations of General Taylor's mind on the 
subject of the presidency, since he was thought of as a candidate, 
if we could know it, would doubtless be instructive, and cast 
much light on his present position. His letters point to this ; 
and, moreover, we have rules of probabiUty to indicate what 
is natural in such a case, and with such a character as is gen- 
erally ascribed to him. It is satisfactorily evident, that he was 
taken by surprise, in being looked to with such a view. It may 
reasonably be supposed, that he had never thought of it before 
he was ordered to the Rio Grande, in the early part of 1846, 
nor till he was addressed on the subject after his first brilliant 
achievements. Nor even then did he probably very seriously 
entertain a belief, that his being a candidate would generally be 
desired. He was addressed, and must say something. What 
he did say is generally known, from which the following infer- 
ences may be deduced : — ^First, that his party preferences were 
decidedly of the Whig stamp ; that he was a Whig. This, we 
have learned from his fellow-soldiers, was always well known 
in camp ; and the attempt to censure him in Congress for the 
terms concluded on for the capitulation of Monterey, is conclu- 
sive evidence that he was known to be a Whig by the adminis- 
tration and its party. In his letter to Mr. Ingersoll, he says : — 
" 1 can hardly imagine how any one who was present and heard 
*' the speeches on that occasion, or read them after they were 
'* published, could well mistake the complexion of my politics, 
" At the last presidential canvass, it was well known to all with 
" whom I mixed, Whigs and Democrats — ^for I had no conceal- 
" ment in the matter — ^that I was decidedly in favor of Mr. Clay's 
" election, and I would now prefer seeing him in that office to 
*' any individual in the Union." Secondly, it appears from his 
responses to letters addressed to him, soliciting the use of his 
name as a candidate for the presidency, that the violent strifes 
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of parties in the country bad filled him with concern as a patriot, 
lest they should ultimately be productive of great evil. This was 
not unnatural to a public servant, who had never taken, nor ex- 
pected to take part in the active scenes of politics. Thirdly, 
having little faith, as a man of modest pretensions, that he was 
likely to be in the field as a candidate, notwithstanding these 
addresses, he appears to have been disposed to make it promi- 
nent in his answers, that, although a Whig, he would not con- 
sent to be the mere agent of a party, or an -extreme partisan. 
It is even possible, and not improbable, from what is known of 
his character, that he was not unwilling that this position should 
exclude him from being a candidate. It was doubtless an hon- 
est and determined stand. Lastly, having taken this position 
before the public, with honesty and determination, he could not 
be expected to depart from it ; and his perseverance in main- 
taining it, at the hazard of being rejected as a candidate — ^and 
none can fail to see that it was at such a hazard — ^is conclusive 
evidence of his reliability for all the declarations he has made, 
and for all the pledges he has given. This is an important view 
of his character and position. 

GENERAL TAYLOr's GREED. 

It is evidently Whig. If it is not given sufficiently in detail 
to satisfy all, the reasons already given can hardly fail to have 
some force ; and if he is worthy of trust, it cannot but be 
seen, that a political party is often embarrassed, and may be 
defeated, by putting forward too many issues, through their 
candidate or otherwise. It was doubtless the Texas annexa- 
tion issue that brought defeat to the Whig party in 1844, and 
with it infinite disaster to the coimtry. That issue may perhaps 
be regarded as forced and uncalled-for. Without it, and with 
the triumph of the Whigs, Texas would no doubt have been 
annexed at the proper time, and on proper terms. It was des- 
tiny. And thus the war would have been prevented, the na- 
tional debt saved, and that hazardous question buried forever, 
which is now rushing upon us hke an avalanche, and which 
may, peradventure, rend the American Unipn into fragments. 
Granting that a candidate may have said too little for the 
satisfaction of all his .supporteiB» it is- no less troe tihut he 
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may say too much by answering all the questions put to him. 
We have made an hypothesis of some of the reasons for Gen- 
eral Taylor's position as to his creed, and it would seem imrea- 
sonable to require him to violate consistency. All creeds or 
symbols of faith, whether political or religious, are usually ex- 
pressed in general terms. Considering General Taylor's char- 
acter and position, as developed, may not his letter to Captain 
Allison be fedrly regarded as a political creed, as full and as com- 
plete as could reasonably, be expected in such a case ? We have 
seen that it contains a pledge in regard to the veto power, of 
the greatest importance to the country in its present posture. 
But for the abuse of this power, the two great parties of the Union 
would never have existed in their present forms, and in their 
present relations to each other. What more, then, can be asked, 
than the removal of the cause of these differences ? General Tay- 
lor has declared himself a Whig, and aD the world knows it. He 
cannot, therefore, if elected, violate his principles as a Whig, 
without sacrificing his character. That he is not insensible of 
his amenability to the scrutiny and judgment of future gen- 
erations, and how he regards it, may be seen in the conclusion 
of his letter to the Secretary of War, of March 3, 1847: — 
** I ask no favor, and shrink from no responsibility. I shall con- 
*' tmue to devote all my ener^es to the public good, looking for 
" my reward to the consciousness of pure motives, and to the 
" impartial verdict of history ^ Will a public man, with a well- 
balanced mind, and ambitious of a good name, consent to ren- 
der himself infamous in the records of history, by a breach of 
faith in the most eminent position, and in the most important 
relations of human society ? These are not only formidable but 
reliable considerations, and constitute a part of the machinery of 
moral impossibilities. They indicate the only course which Gen- 
eral Taylor can pursue, as president of the United States. 

RESULTS OF THE RESTORATION OF TfiE CONSTITUTION. 

Relieved from the incubus of the veto power, which has so 
long sat on the breast of the nation, disturbing its repose, pro- 
ducutg frightful visions, and impairing the general health of 
the body poUtic, the republic will emerge from this long night 
of agony, to behold the sun of a new and brighter day — ^the 
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sun of its birth, which originally gave so much promise of free- 
dom and of happiness. The light that has been quenched, will 
shine agam with renewed and increased splendors, l^o more 
will it be asked, What will the president do, in such and such a 
case, on such and such a question ? But the nation will come 
back again under the regime of the united wisdom of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and the only question will be. Whom 
shall we send to discharge these responsible duties ? The true 
republican principle of a majority will then rule, and not the 
arbitrary purpose of one man, who is interested in monopolizing 
power, and whose patronage can buy it up by wholesale in the 
cabinet, on the floor of congress, in the courts of justice, in 
ambassadors and diplomatic agents, in the army, in the navy, 
in all civil appointments of whatever grade and name, and in 
the countless hosts of ret^ers scattered over the land, who 
are dependant on his will, and •who will do his bidding, so long 
as he is able and disposed to wield the veto power to strengthen 
his own hands. No one can tell how comprehensively and 
mightily this energy works, who has not looked into the ma- 
chinery of the government, under the federal constitution, with 
this power at command, and in imlimited exercise. There is no 
member, nor agent, in any department of the government, legis- 
lative, judicial, or executive, nor in any grade of oflSce, who 
cannot be reached by it, directly or indirectly ; and it may al- 
ways command a majority. It is vain, therefore, to talk of 
freedom, in the face of such a power. It must be reduced, or 
the republic is sacrificed. 

That president who shall have virtue enough to restore the 
constitution, will be pronounced and forever held to be second 
only to Washmgton, in the esteem and gratitude of his country- 
men ; and the benefit will be so highly appreciated, that no 
president will ever afterwards dare to pervert that otherwise 
incomparable fundamental law of a nation, as it has been per- 
verted in the matter considered in this tract. The only^ wonder 
will be, that it was ever dared, or ever endured. And whether 
General Taylor is to be that man, depends only on two con- 
tingencies : his election and the redemption of his pledge. 
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